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VIII. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 



1. — Democracy in Europe : a History. By Sir Thomas Eeskine 
Mat, K. C. B., D. C. L., author of " The Constitutional History 
of England since the Accession of George III., 1760-1871." In 
Two Volumes. New York : W. J. Widdleton. 1878. 8vo, pp. 
lxxiv.-421, xvi.-552. 

Sie Thomas Mat is so well known as the author of a valuable 
work on the constitutional history of England, that he needs no 
introduction to students of constitutional law or politics either in 
England or those countries which derive their law from England. 

His present book is chiefly historical. In it he aims rather at giv- 
ing an historical review of the progress which democracy has made 
from the earliest times, than at examining philosophically the causes 
which explain its rise and growth, or its decline and disappearance. 
In his introduction, indeed, he gives a valuable risume" of what we 
may call the generally accepted view of the philosophy of liberal 
institutions, but the main drift of the work is historical. Beginning 
with India and China, he traces the rise and development of demo- 
cratic institutions, and, pursuing them through the history of the 
Grecian and Roman republics, he carries us, in his first volume, 
through the dark ages, the period of the Italian republics, down to 
the more modern development of free government in Switzerland. 
In his second volume, beginning with the Netherlands, he gives 
us a valuable historical account of French affairs down to the most 
modern times, and of England down to the present epoch. Most of 
the matter which is to be found in the account of the progress of 
liberty in England, is given at greater length and with more minute- 
ness of detail in the author's " Constitutional History." 

It can hardly be said that Sir Thomas May has added to his rep- 
utation by the production of the present volumes, valuable as they 
no doubt are as a compendium. The study of the question of 
democracy has not made, during the past generation, much prog- 
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ress. Buckle, in his "History of Civilization," made an attempt 
at generalizing the development of institutions which, it has since 
turned out, was on too grand a scale and too ambitious in charac- 
ter to leave behind it much lasting result in the progress of politi- 
cal thought. Tracing, as he did, all progress to physical causes, 
paying no attention to those more important causes of an intel- 
lectual and moral nature which so largely determine political move- 
ments, regarding politics altogether as a physical science, he added 
very much to our appreciation of the impossibility of separating 
human from physical phenomena ; but the causes which he studied 
were so remote and so general, that the effects deduced from them 
generally agreed with the actual historical facts in any particular 
country, mainly because those facts were known before the causes 
from which they were supposed to spring were analyzed. In other 
words, the effects being known, causes were found which were 
amply capable of producing them. But it was necessary, in the 
process, to eliminate from all consideration other causes which, had 
their effects been studied, would have been found to tend in a direc- 
tion little likely to produce the historical results known to exist. 

Sir Thomas May has adopted whatever was valuable in the re- 
searches of Buckle, and it is curious to find how very general and 
vague this value is. It amounts, on the whole, to a demonstration 
that there is some relation between climate and institutions ; that this 
relation appears to indicate the improbability of the development of 
free institutions in tropical or sub-tropical latitudes. Whether this 
law is of universal application we may well doubt, although the his- 
torical facts seem to justify it. Applied to any particular country, 
it is of little value, as it is not based on abstract reasoning, but is 
merely a general statement of a fact observed in widely different 
countries. Practically it may make us skeptical as to the possibility 
of establishing republics or democratic institutions in some countries 
where the experiment has recently been tried ; but, should the experi- 
ment succeed under new conditions in countries where it has already 
failed, or in countries where no experiment has as yet been made, the 
law will cease to have any importance, and we shall be thrown back 
upon entirely new considerations to explain the unexpected phe- 
nomena. 

As we recently endeavored to show in the pages of this Review, 
we conceive that little can be done in the science of politics by 
means of studies such as Buckle pursued. To our minds the true 
direction for an advance in the science will lie in applying to human 
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affairs the method which has been productive of such valuable results 
in political economy, in which government will be studied and the 
facts of politics observed for the purpose of deriving the laws gov- 
erning man as a political animal, abstracting from consideration all 
the facts which relate to him in his other capacities. 

The chapters devoted by Sir Thomas May to the history of France 
will be read with considerable interest in connection with those de- 
voted to the history of England. Between no two countries is 
such a curious parallel to be drawn, for between no two countries 
is there so much similarity in the nature of their early institutions, 
or so much diversity in the end to which the development of those 
institutions has brought their people. In both we have at the be- 
ginning closely similar feudal systems — a king, nobles, feudal ten- 
ures, serfs, a church ; in both the rudiments of free institutions. In 
one we see an harmonious and constant development of these from 
their primitive germs into a system admirably adapted for the gov- 
ernment and development of an enormous and at the same time 
homogeneous empire. In the other we see a constant struggle 
between the different parts of the system, ending in the apparent 
annihilation of liberty ; the consolidation of diverse functions ; a 
crippled growth and dismembered empire, and intestine wars leading 
for a century to the alternate triumph of one or the other faction at 
the expense of the entire community. Why are the French to-day 
ignorant of the privilege of habeas corpus ? Why is trial by jury 
with them an exotic ? Why is the responsibility of civil functiona- 
ries unknown ? Why is the judiciary dependent upon patronage ? 
Why is the legislative body shackled in its action ? Why is the re- 
verse of all this true in England ? These are questions to which 
history affords, as yet, no adequate reply. The pages of Sir Thomas 
May may be searched in vain for anything more than a superficial 
answer. We are thrown back, in the absence of any other explana- 
tion, upon the very general cause of race. But this explanation, if 
it be the correct one, leaves much to be explained. What the par- 
ticular qualities of race are which tend to the development of free 
institutions ; what those are which tend to the opposite ; why the 
Greeks, pure democrats as they were, should have failed to make a 
progress which it was left for England, with less democracy, to se- 
cure ; why the qualities of the French people, which at one time 
seemed to be directing the nation on a road to wide empire and 
dominion, seemed later to have stopped that progress and brought 
to ruin her fairest hopes — are questions which we are no nearer solv- 
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ing than we were before we discovered that race is at the bottom of 
much of all this mystery. 

The difference between modern free institutions and ancient, which 
has within the past twenty-four years attracted most general no- 
tice, is the invention of representative government. This was un- 
known in Greece or Rome. It is to this, certainly, that the extraor- 
dinary possibility of territorial extension which we have witnessed in 
England and in America in the last one hundred years has been due. 
It does not seem to us that the author of these volumes has paid 
sufficient attention to it. He may be excused from having done so 
by the fact that Mr. Mill has devoted a volume to the subject, which 
contains probably all that, in the present state of political science, 
can be said. What the ultimate effects of representation are to be, 
it is as yet too early to say. And while the matter is in this state, 
it is, perhaps, well to defer positive estimates of the advantages and 
disadvantages of this purely Anglo-Saxon contribution to the art of 
government. 



2. — The Beginnings of Christianity, with a View of the State of 
the Homan World at the Birth of Christ. By Geobge P. 
Fisher, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 
lege ; author of " Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity," " The Reformation," etc. New York : Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1877. 8vo, pp. 411, 591. 

This important and elaborate work undertakes, in the first place, 
to describe the ancient Roman world, including both heathen and 
Jewish society, in which Christianity took root and had its growth ; 
and, in the second place, it critically considers the documents that 
record the beginnings of this religion ; and, thirdly, it illustrates 
the headway which the movement made by the influence of Jesus 
and his associates. This is surely a task great enough to try the 
learning of any scholar and the sagacity of any thinker. It is no 
less a theme than the world of Caesar and Herod, the Christ who 
came into it with his gospel, and the work done to give him and his 
gospel the victory. The first part, as the extent of the subject re- 
quires, is most fully and, perhaps, most satisfactorily treated, and it 
takes nearly half of the entire volume. The remainder of the vol- 
ume is about equally divided between the second and third parts, a 
division of the space which gives more adequate room to the re- 
sults of New Testament criticism than to the momentous, difficult, 



